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paid, can have no really satisfactory guarantee that the
innumerable processes which contribute directly and
indirectly to the production and distribution of most
manufactured goods are conducted on fair conditions.
It is practically impossible to earmark goods so as to
trace their industrial history from the condition of raw
material to shop goods, or, conversely, to trace the
different hands among which the price paid for the
shop goods is distributed in the intricate course of
modern commerce. The guarantee is practically con-
fined to the final process, and, even then, any consider-
able extension of the method of a Consumers' League
would most likely be defeated by the ability of the
specialist producer or vendor to deceive the amateur
purchaser or his amateur adviser. In general, the con-
sumer is not competent to ascertain the conditions of
production and distribution of the many articles he
buys, nor can he succeed in acquiring such compe-
tence ; for, when it becomes necessary to outwit him,
he will always be outwitted by the superior opportunities
of a highly interested manufacturer or retailer. An
unorganised or feebly organised method of attempting
to solve a social problem is both scientifically false and
practically futile.

| 13. Mr. Ruskin's assumption that, because the will
of individuals initiates all moral conduct, the solution of
the social problem must proceed chiefly from individual,
not from public action, is untenable. The education
of the individual intelligence and moral sense is indeed
one and the first essential; but, unless it succeeds in
stimulating him to public action in co-operation with
his fellows, its influence is sterilised. Public action
may of course take other forms than legislation and would havendds; and rich people in genera)ng a definitely anti-religious policy, and of a
